

















BOOKS 
Suggested by the Booklist Stafi 


I Saw the Fall of the Philippines 
CARLOS P. ROMULO 


A graphic account of a losing fight, by a Filipino who is now 
MacArthur’s aide in Australia. 


A Latin American Speaks 
LUIS QUINTANILLA 


Misunderstandings between Anglo-Americans and Latin Americans are clarified and 
ideas suggested for a united America. 


The Skin of Our Teeth 
THORNTON NIVENS WILDER 


An amusing summary of the ups and downs of the human race since the Ice Age, 
giving a long view on world affairs. 


Social Insurance and Allied Services 
SIR WILLIAM HENRY BEVERIDGE 
A plan for general security in postwar Britain. 


This Is War! 
NORMAN CORWIN AND OTHERS 


Thirteen radio plays calling Americans to action. 


Let the People Know 
SIR NORMAN ANGELL 
The author explains the issues of the war for the still doubting, ordinary citizen. 


Patents for Hitler 
GUENTER REIMANN 


How Hitler’s economic warfare was carried out through patent cartel 
agreements with American firms. 
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SY, OUR COUNTRY’S first year of war, 
we have seen the growing power of books as weapons. 
Through books we have appraised our enemies and dis- 
covered our allies. We have learned something of Ameri- 
can valor in battle. We have, above all, come to understand 
better the kind of war we must fight and the kind of peace 
we must establish. 

This is proper, for a war of ideas can no more be won 
without books than a naval war can be won without ships. 
Books, like ships, have the toughest armor, the longest 
cruising range, and mount the most powerful guns. I hope 
that all who write and publish and sell and administer 
books will . . . rededicate themselves to the single task of 
arming the mind and spirit of the American people with 


the strongest and most enduring weapons. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


To the Council on Books in Wartime 
for its Pearl Harbor Anniversary meeting 
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Not Ready for Victory 


PEARL S. BUCK 


Mrs. Buck, a supporting member of the Association, has written this state- 
ment on the place of libraries in the war and postwar worlds at the 


request of the A.L.A. Bulletin. 


AR SPEEDS HISTORY, and _ today 
ee take place more quickly than 
they can be comprehended at the usual 
slow pace of human thinking. Within the 
last year the peoples of many countries 
have been forced to new acquaintance with 
each other through battles, victories, and 
defeats. Complete strangers are neverthe- 
less allies The greatest 
problem which war puts upon the average 


and enemies. 


person is not the material sacrifices neces- 
sary to winning the military battles but 
the understanding even more necessary for 
winning the real war. The First World 
War was lost, in spite of military victory, 
because we had too little understanding 
of what was necessary for total victory. 
Insufficient knowledge, of what events 
meant and of what peoples were like, was 
directly responsible for the failure of the 
Treaty of Versailles and of the League of 
Nations, responsible for the rearmament 
of Germany and the aggression of Japan. 
Pearl Harbor could never have happened 


had we been sufficiently informed of the: 


many events which led up to it, had we 
sufficiently known and understood how 
the Japanese people were developing. 
Yet all the knowledge necessary for 
understanding was at hand—but in books. 
The trouble was that people did not read 
the books, partly because they did not 
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know about them, partly because they 
were not always available in public li- 
braries, partly because they did not even 
know enough to want to read them. I 
consider the duty and influence of the 
public library to be of utmost importance 
in any democracy. Books can always be 
found which contain all the information 
essential to the understanding of our 
times. But the average person has to be 
told about these books, and the books have 
to be available to him. And librarians 
must be the guides to such books. I know 
that when I say this I am only saying what 
is in the best tradition of American public 
But the fact is it will not have 
been said often enough until the tradition 
has become practice in every library in 
city and village over our whole country. 
Left to themselves average people, and 


libraries. 


that is most people, read in a dreary rut of 
light novels, mystery stories, and hobby 
books. It is the duty of public libraries to 
try every possible means to waken’ the 
mind of the average people and to per- 
suade, startle, and compel them to the 
realization that upon the average person 
Citi- 
zens cannot withdraw, not in democracies, 
for they make the nation what it is. If 
they are ignorant, the policies of the nation 
will be ignorantly made and all will suffer 


depends the success of democracy. 
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from the consequences of the people’s 
ignorance, as indeed we are suffering 
today. Schools are only for the young, 
and the work of education must go far 
beyond them. This work can and must 
be carried on by the public library. 

The public library cannot be content 
to have merely the books most people want 
to read. A public library should act as a 
stimulating force in a community. Li- 
brarians should themselves be abreast of 
the times, for they are public teachers. 
They should see to it that the best books 
are available, on subjects about which 
citizens ought to know, and then having 
these books, they should make it a part of 
their jobs to see that the citizens read 
them. Librarians are not custodians of 
books. ‘They are or ought to be guides 
to books. They cannot consider their 
work done until they have books in the 
hands of readers and until they have the 
contents of those books in the minds and 


thinking of citizens. Librarians should 


be centers for book discussions and rousers 
of people’s forums. Being a librarian is 
an active job in the greatest public educa- 
tion field in the world, the education of 
the everyday citizens in and for a 
democracy. 

That the mass of our citizenry is today 
so ignorant of other peoples, so unable to 
comprehend the meaning of the events 
which have taken place and are taking 
place, is an indictment of and a challenge 
to our librarians. 

The indictment is for the past, the 
challenge is for the present and for the 
immediate future. Our people are not 
ready today for victory. We do not know 
enough to make an intelligent peace. We 
do not know enough to avoid another war. 


You 


have an opportunity that no others have 


Here is your chance, librarians! 


to teach, to prepare the people, and, 
through a thinking, informed people in 
our own nation, to build the better world 
for all peoples. 
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A Message from the Food 


Administrator 


IBRARIES are serving in this war, as they served in the last war. Their “War 

Information Centers” are helping millions of Americans to understand more fully 

what we are fighting for and to learn the most effective ways of working together 
toward victory. 

The way we manage our food supply is going to have a lot to do with how soon we 
win the war. Already libraries have made available much valuable information on how 
to produce food and how to use it wisely. 

Now, as Secretary of Agriculture, I am issuing to all librarians of America a special 
call to active service on the food front. 

We need great quantities of food for our own armed forces, for our civilian families 
on the home front, for our fighting allies. 

Although farmers in the face of great difficulties are now producing more of the 
essential foods than ever before, it is increasingly clear that no matter how much food 
our farmers produce, more will be needed. 

The war job of every American includes conserving our food resources. A pound 
of food saved in the home will go just as far toward feeding a soldier as does a pound 
of food produced on the farm. 

The big job ahead is that of letting the people know how they may help to win the 
war through maximum production, fair sharing, and intelligent use of food. 

We must do this job well if we are going to meet all of the wartime needs for Ameri- 
can food, both at home and abroad. We can do it. Barring widespread drought or 
some other unlooked-for emergency, I believe that all of the people here at home can 
have healthful, nourishing diets at the same time that we keep our fighting men the 
best fed in the world and meet the essential requirements of our allies. 

Publications concerning food production, distribution, and conservation are weapons 
that will help bring victory. It is not enough merely to have these weapons on hand. 
We must use them skilfully and aggressively. A library’s responsibility to its public 
and to the nation at war will not be fulfilled merely by placing publications on shelves. 

By making such publications widely available and encouraging their use by every 
citizen, librarians, in both city and farm areas, can do much toward promoting good 
management of food—one of our most vital war materials. 
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Libraries and the Office of War 


Information 


JOHN MACKENZIE CORY 


The chief of the Library Liaison Unit of the U.S. Office of War 
Information describes the make-up of the Office of War 
Information, particularly as it affects libraries. 


HE ESTABLISHMENT of the Office of 

War Information in June 1942 pro- 
vided the first real opportunity for a 
carefully coordinated program of war in- 
formation, and the importance of library 
representation in this program was soon 
recognized by librarians as well as by the 
O.W.I." 
presented by the American Library Associ- 
ation following its Milwaukee Conference, 
including a statement of the wartime serv- 
ices and needs of American libraries and 
a formal request for the Office of War 


A program of joint action was 


Information to establish a special liaison 
unit to be concerned with relationships 
between the O.W.I. and libraries. 

Such a unit was established in Septem- 
ber and is now engaged in planning sev- 
eral specific programs to insure the fullest 
possible cooperation between libraries and 
the Federal government. ‘The general 
pattern of these programs can be indicated 
best by paraphrasing the Executive Order 
setting up the Office of War Information.’ 
The role of the O.W.I. Library Liaison 
Unit is to achieve the maximum use of 
library resources in developing 


“ : 
an in- 


“The National Plan for 
Library Journal 67 :645- 


1Cory, John Mackenzie. 
War Information Centers.” 
50, August 1942. 


2 Executive Order 9182: 7 F.R. 4469. 
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formed and intelligent understanding at 
home and abroad, of the status and prog- 
ress of the war effort and of the war 
policies, activities, and aims of the govern- 
ment.” This involves advising libraries 
and the Office of War Information con- 
cerning their respective organization, re- 
sources, and war activities; and determin- 
ing and recommending the “most appro- 
priate and effective means of keeping the 
public adequately informed” through li- 
braries. 

In referring to libraries the O.W.1. in- 
cludes all types: public, school, college and 
university, rental, and various types of 
special libraries. The Library Liaison 
Unit must be prepared to advise the 
O.W.I1. concerning each of these types of 
libraries in considerable detail. For in- 
stance, questions arise concerning the re- 
sources of libraries: how many libraries 
have trained reference personnel, readers’ 
advisers, exhibit space, document deposi- 
tories, background book collections, in- 
comes large enough to permit document 
purchases, and so on. The organization 
and scope of each type of library is also 
important, and the audience reached by 
libraries is of considerable interest. How 
many persons use our libraries for various 


)- 
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purposes, and how widely are libraries 
recognized as community information and 
intelligence centers? 

In addition to questions about the re- 
sources and organizations of libraries, the 
staff of O.W.I. and other agencies served 
by O.W.I. are interested in the wartime 
activities of libraries. There is here a 
fairly definite specialization of interest 
however. O.W.I. is not primarily con- 
cerned with the war research activities of 
libraries nor with their extensive and im- 
portant war-training activities. It is not 
directly interested in the general cultural 
and recreational programs of libraries al- 
though it recognizes the wartime value of 
these services and can often profit from 
them. O.W.lI.’s primary concern is with 
what may be called the library’s war refer- 
ence activities and its civic education pro- 
grams, serving both adults and children. 
In a recent message to librarians Elmer 
Davis made the following statement on 
this point: 

The librarian has around him, or should 
have, the books in which the facts are pre- 
sented—the books in which the problems are 
posed, the considerations are reviewed, and 
the facts are made evident. Librarians in 
their professional duty are constantly con- 
cerned with the problem of directing their 
readers to the materials which their readers 
require. In the present war as never before 
this duty of librarians assumes a first and 
pressing importance and librarians in conse- 
quence carry a responsibility such as they 
have never carried in our history. 


It would be beyond the limited resources 
of O.W.I.’s Library Liaison Unit to pro- 
vide advisory assistance on all these topics 
without some help. Consequently the unit 
works in the closest possible cooperation 
with other Federal agencies such as the 
Library Service Division of the U.S. Of- 


fice of Education; with the national, re- 


gional, state, and local library associations ; 
with library schools; and with other li- 
brary groups and organizations as well as 
individual librarians. The files, services, 
and personnel of all these sources have 
been generously made available and will 
be used extensively as O.W.I.’s program 
develops. There is a continuing need for 
information concerning specific library 
needs, resources, activities, and services. 
The effectiveness of libraries as dissemina- 
tors of information is now under discus- 
sion, and any evidence on this point will be 
particularly appreciated. 


ORGANIZATION OF O.W.I. 


Corresponding to its advisory services 
to the Office of War Information, the Li- 
brary Liaison Unit has the responsibility 
for explaining to librarians the organiza- 
tion, resources, and war activities of 
O.W.I. Perhaps the best framework for 
such an analysis is an enumeration of the 
component bureaus in the O.W.I. and a 
description of their programs. 

The Office of War Information is di- 
vided into two branches: the Overseas 
Branch and the Domestic Branch. As ex- 
plained in the recent congressional hear- 
ings on O.W.I.’s 1942-43 appropriation, 
the function of the Overseas Branch is 
psychological warfare, or in other words 
bringing the truth to the many millions 
of people who are completely dependent 
on us and our allies for any truthful ac- 
count of what is going on. The job of the 
Domestic Branch is to “give the Ameri- 
can people the fullest possible understand- 
ing of what this war is about . . . how the 
war is going, where it is going, and where 
it comes from—its nature and origins, 
how our government is conducting it, and 
what (beside national survival) our gov- 
ernment hopes to get out of victory.” 














— 
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BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS AND 
GRAPHICS 


American libraries are primarily con- 
cerned with the Domestic Branch of 
O.W.I., and the bureaus in that branch 
deserve fuller discussion here. ‘The Li- 
brary Liaison Unit itself is in the Bureau 
of Publications and Graphics, which has 
many functions directly related to librar- 
ies. This bureau is concerned with pre- 
paring and publishing war information, 
with reviewing and clearing war-related 
publications of other agencies, and with 
advising all departments and agencies on 
the distribution of war-related publica- 
tions and graphics materials. It also 
maintains a central graphics service, a 
clearing-house and information service for 
publishers of books and magazines, and a 
printing and distribution division. 

Libraries are already familiar with some 
of the activities of this bureau. They have 
received such publications as The Four 
Freedoms, The Thousand Million, and 
Design and Operation of U.S. Combat 
Aircraft; and posters on the subject of 
books as weapons and on the various 
United Nations. The Book Section in 
which the Library Liaison Unit is located 
has been particularly interested in libraries 
for some time. It works closely with indi- 
viduals and groups throughout the book 
trade and is responsible for many impor- 
tant contacts between the O.W.I. and 
libraries. 

Of increasing importance to libraries 
are the clearance and distribution advisory 
services of the Bureau of Publications and 
Graphics. Considerable attention is now 
being given to the problem of improving 
distribution of government publications to 
libraries. An Inter-Agency Publications 
Committee was recently established under 


the chairmanship of the chief of this 
bureau. The committee has given sympa- 
thetic attention to the needs of libraries 
and to the specific advantages of utilizing 
libraries as economical local outlets for 
war information. 

By an early order the Office of War In- 
formation had moved “to clear channels 
for war information” by freezing for the 
duration more than five hundred govern- 
ment publications which had been cur- 
tailed or discontinued by other government 
departments and agencies. At the same 
time it eliminated all general mailing lists. 
Recognizing that this order worked an 
inadvertent hardship on many libraries 
well qualified to conduct an effective and 
economical local information program, the 
Inter-Agency Publications Committee 
later issued an order*® containing the fol- 
lowing provision: 

Section 3 of O.W.I. Regulation Number 
Three shall not apply to libraries designated 
by law as depositories of official publications 
or to bona fide libraries which have been 
receiving this service. Whenever possible 
government departments and agencies should 
send copies of all printed and processed gov- 
ernment publications to libraries. The Of- 
fice of War Information will advise on 
request all Federal departments and agencies 
concerning distribution to libraries. 


Libraries and library associations have 
been of considerable value in aiding 
O.W.I.’s efforts to eliminate wasteful 
distribution and to supply the urgent and 
genuine demand for legitimate war-related 
information. As long as requests from li- 
braries are reasonable and are accom- 
panied by evidence of need and of effective 
use, there is encouraging hope that an 
equitable distribution can be worked out. 





3U.S. Office of War Information. Regulation 5, 
Nov. 6, 1942. 
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BuREAU OF SPECIAL OPERATIONS 


The Bureau of Special Operations in- 
cludes the U.S. Information Service of the 
former Office of Government Reports, 
whose function was to collect and distribute 
information concerning the purposes and 
activities of executive departments and 
agencies for the use of the Congress, ad- 
ministrative officials, and the public. In 
addition, the bureau performs new activi- 
ties in promoting public discussion as a 
means of achieving public understanding 
of specific war programs (rationing, sal- 
vage, and so forth) and basic war issues 
and goals. 

This bureau will utilize—and not 
duplicate—the existing machinery of com- 
munity discussion and will assist agencies 
in obtaining discussion materials. This 
includes private clubs, local discussion 
groups, and, on a public level, the local 
civilian defense councils, schools, colleges, 
libraries, and field offices of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Librarians are well 
aware of their opportunities to work with 
groups in their communities and to con- 
duct, stimulate, and supplement local dis- 
cussion activities. They will favor the 
present plans for close cooperation between 
the Library Liaison Unit and the Bureau 
of Special Operations. 

It should also be noted that this bureau, 
through its Division of Public Inquiries, is 


* 


supplying several thousand libraries with 
packets of government publications and is 
endeavoring to handle a growing flood of 
library requests for informational ma- 
terials. 


OTHER O.W.I. BuREAUS 


There are several additional bureaus in 
the Domestic Branch of the Office of War 
Information which have some relation- 
ships with libraries. These include the 
News Bureau, which is responsible for 
clearing all news materials significantly 
related to the war effort; the Radio 
Bureau, which is the central point of con- 
tact for war information between the 
radio industry and all agencies of the gov- 
ernment; and the Bureau of Motion Pic- 
tures, which coordinates the production 
and distribution of government-made 
movies. Libraries may also profit indi- 
rectly from the surveys and analyses pre- 
pared by the Office of War Information 
Bureau of Intelligence. Sustained infor- 
mational campaigns, many of which can 
be assisted by libraries, are coordinated by 
the Bureau of Campaigns. 

There is hardly a bureau which does 
not have something to offer libraries or to 
receive from them. Librarians can thus 
begin to see the importance of Elmer 
Davis’ formal offer of “the fullest co- 
operation of my office and all its mem- 
bers.” That is not a promise lightly given. 


* 


Freedom is of the mind. Freedom is in that library of yours, around which this 


campus is built. 


WENDELL L. WILLKIE 
At Duke University, January 14, 1943 
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Source List of War-Related 
Publicity Materials 


HIS is a selected list of materials available free or at small cost from national 
preciosa and government agencies. Many commercial organizations issue 
posters, charts, and other display materials, but these have not been included. The list 
was compiled quickly to meet an immediate need and some good sources may have 
been overlooked. It was prepared by Olga M. Peterson, A.L.A. Public Relations 
Assistant. 

Organizations and agencies listed are those which responded to an inquiry sent to 
over 150 national groups. 

To save space and time, there has been no attempt at evaluation or complete annota- 
tion. Librarians are asked to write directly to the source for fuller information, if 
necessary. Usually, the source indicates the topic. 

All materials are free unless otherwise indicated and need not be returned to the 
source unless they are specified as loans. In cases where there is a local branch or office 
for the issuing agency, it is advisable to apply there first. 


Posters 


American Russian Institute, 56 W. 45th Council on Books in Wartime, 347 Fifth 
St., New York City. Ave., New York City. 
Association for Family Living, 209 S. State War Book Panel poster, 22” x 28”, designed for 


‘hin promotion of ‘Imperative’ war books. Two-dollar 
St., Chicago. fee includes title changes for panel as new books 


Democracy in the family. 5¢ each. are elected. 
Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Ave., New  [llinois State Library, Springfield. 
York City. Series of four posters on peace with justice. 
y P Limited number of sets available for cost of postage 
Reading and the war. Handling charge only, See —about 4go¢, Other series available. 


illustration on next page. 
we ; ; Iowa State College Library, Ames. 
British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller ; g ys : : 
Pl Mew Yesk Cie Issues a list of poster sources including commercial 
aza, ew or ity. firms engaged in war industries which issue posters 


Posters on Britain at war, issues involved in the suitable for library use. Also foreign posters. 


war. r , ‘ 
National Dairy Council, 111 N. Canal St., 
Camp Fire Girls, Inc., Department of Pub- Chicago. 
lications, 88 Lexington Ave., New York Health and nutrition education material for edu- 
City. cational, professional, and consumer use available 
. a - ’ for small charge or free in local dairy council ter- 
‘Keep Faith with Youth.” ritory. Catalog available. 


Chinese News Service, 1250 Sixth Ave., National Live Stock and Meat Board, 407 
New York City. S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Color posters, 17” x 22”, of Chinese fighting forces “Functions of Food in Nutrition,” ‘Vitamins. and 
and civilians in the war. 10¢ each to libraries. Their Functions.” Food value charts, poster size. 
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New Zealand Legation, Director of Infor- 
mation, 27 Observatory Circle, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 


Posters on New Zealand at war. 25¢ each. 


United States. Army, Public Relations Di- 
vision, Washington, D.C. 

United States. Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Home Economics, Washing- 
ton, D.C. . 

“Make Your Rubber Last,” series of five, 141%4” x 

20”, 10¢ a set; “Get the Good from Your Food,” 

series of ten, 1414” x 20”, 25¢ a set; “Fight Food 


ue" 


Waste in the Home,” series of ten, 14%” x 20”, 

25¢ a set. Similar series on other home economics 

topics. Available from U.S. Superintendent of 

Documents ONLY, 

United States. Department of Agriculture, 
Publications Unit, Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Agency, Washington, D.C. 


Agriculture and the war series: “ “We're in the Fight 
Too,” “He Eats a Ton a Year,” “Scrap.” (Three- 
panel poster.) 


United States. Department of Labor, Chil- 

dren’s Bureau, Washington, D.C. 
“Children Bear the Promise of a Better World,” 
244%" x 19”, single copies free; “Opportunity for 
All Children—That’s What Democracy Means,” 20” 
x 25”, single copies free; ‘“‘Health of the Child Is 
the Power of the Nation,’’ 30” x 24”, 15¢ from 
Superintendent of Documents. 


United States. Department of Labor, 
Women’s Bureau, Washington, D.C. 


Five posters on women in the war, 40” x 29”, 
10o¢ each from Superintendent of Documents. 


United States. Navy, Public Relations Of- 
fice, Washington, D.C. 


Order from local district office. See list, p. 28, 
January 1943 A.L.A. Bulletin. 


United States. Office of Civilian Defense, 
Public Advice and Counsel Division, Du- 
pont Circle Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


All aspects of home defense and volunteer activities. 


United States. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Some free, some inexpensive posters. Watch sec- 
tion, “U.S. Government Announces,” in Education 
for Victory, 


United States. Office of Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, Department of 
Commerce Bldg., Washington, D.C. 

United States. Office of Price Administra- 
tion, Consumer Division, Census Bldg., 
Washington, D.C. 


Write to nearest regional office: I, Old Colony 
Trust Bldg., 17 Court St., Boston; II. Empire 
State Bldg., 350 Fifth Ave., New York City; III. 
363 Union Commerce Bldg., Cleveland; IV. First 








ASK YOUR LIBRARIAN FOR ALA LISTS 
OF BOOKS ON DEMOCRACY 





Federal Bldg., 46 Prior St., N.E., Atlanta; V. 
414-16 Fidelity Bldg., Dallas; VI. 2301 Civic Opera 
Bldg., 20 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago; VII. 505 Gas & 
Electric Bldg., Denver; VIII. 705 Newhall Bidg., 
260 California St., San Francisco. Inflation, paying 
for the war, etc. 


United States. Office of War Information, 
Division of Public Inquiry, Social Secur- 
ity Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


Two free posters on books and the war. Also dis- 
tributor for posters issued by other government 
agencies, 


United States. Public Health Service, 
Washington (Bethesda Station), D.C. 


Series of nine posters, 9” x 12”, in color, on health 
and industrial production. 30¢ per set. Order from 
Superintendent of Documents. Other series avail- 
able. 


United States. Treasury Department, Edu- 
cation Section, War Savings Staff, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Free posters aimed at school students or general 
public on saving, cost of the war. Obtainable from 
State War Savings Office. 


United States. War Manpower Commis- 
sion, Information Division, Office for 
Emergency Management, Washington, 
D.C. 


Need for manpower. 

United States. War Production Board, Of- 
fice for Emergency Management, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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Exhtbits 


American Council, Institute of Pacific Re- 

lations, 129 E. 52nd St., New York City. 
The Far East and the Pacific area—backgrounds of 
the war, issues at stake, postwar relations. Catalog 
free on request. Maps of Far East and Pacific 
area at nominal cost. 

American Council on Education, Committee 
on Youth Problems, 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D.C. 

Books published by the American Council on Edu- 

cation available for loan exhibits on youth and the 

war. 

Association for Family Living, 209 S. State 
St., Chicago. 


Exhibits “‘made-to-order’? on request and lent for 
cost of handling only; contain free and inexpensive 
pamphlets, monographs, and reprints. Concerned 
with effect of war on children, family, and marriage. 


Australian News and Information Bureau, 
610 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Picture exhibits of Australian war effort. 


British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. 

List of available exhibitions sent on request. Cost 

of one-way transportation only. Map of the Com- 


monwealth of British Nations. Chart of British 
ranks and badges. 


Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53rd St., 
New York City. 


“The Face of the War,” “War Posters,” ‘Building 
for War” (wartime housing), “Camouflage.”’ Large, 
ambitious, frequently changed. Rental $5-$500. In- 
quire for up-to-date information. 


National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship, 232 Madison Ave., New York 


City. 
Exhibits free to libraries, although normally fee 
ranges from so0¢ to $7.50. Some subjects are Soviet 


people at war, scenes from the Caucasus, war pos- 
ters, education, Soviet people in peace. Write for 
complete descriptive list. 


National Dairy Council, 111 N. Canal St., 
Chicago. 


Health and nutrition education material for edu- 
cational, professional, and consumer use available 
for small charge or free in local dairy council ter- 
ritory. Catalog available. 


New Tools for Teaching, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. 


Exhibits of Public Affairs pamphlets, University of 


Chicago Round Table transcripts, and film lists, New 

York University Film Library. Free, loan. 

New Zealand Legation, Director of Infor- 
mation, 27 Observatory Circle, N.W,, 
Washington, D.C. 


Backgrounds of the war, issues involved, and New 
Zealand at war. Write for information. 


United States. Federal Public Housing 
Authority, Inquiry Service, Att.: Mr. 
Charles Alldredge, Longfellow Bldg., 
Washington, D.C. 


War housing. Free. 


United States. Office of Civilian Defense, 
Public Advice and Counsel Division, Du- 
pont Circle Bldg., Washington, D.C. 

All phases of civilian defense. Write for fuller 

information, 

United States. Office of Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, Department of 
Commerce Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


Exhibits on Latin America are not available direct 
from Coordinator’s Office but are distributed through 
various inter-American centers such as the Pan 
American Council, 84 E, Randolph St., Chicago, and 
the Rocky Mountain Council on Inter-American 
Affairs, University of Denver, Denver. 

United States. Office of Education, Wash- 

ington, D.C. 


Latin American exhibits on “Our Neighbor Re- 

publics.” Designed as teaching material for ele- 

mentary and secondary schools. 

United States. Public Health Service, 
Washington (Bethesda Station), D.C. 


Exhibits on industrial hygiene and nutrition for cost 

of transportation only. 

Wilson Library Bulletin, October 1942- 
date. 


War-related Displays-of-the-Month. selected bv the 
A.L.A, Public Relations Committee. One library 
display illustrated and described in each issue, for 
adaptation by other libraries. 


Y.M.C.A., National Council of, Public Re- 
lations Department, 347 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 


Exhibits on fighting forces. Consult local Y.M.C.A.’s 
first. Shipping costs only. 


Photos, Diagrams, Charts 


Association for Family Living, 209 S. State 
St., Chicago. 


Charts on child development, marriage, and family 
living. Cost of handling. 


Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Ave., New 
York City. 


Photographs of war-related services of Boy Scouts. 
Handling charge only. 
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Commission to Study the Organization of 
Peace, 8 W. 40th St., New York City. 


Flyer entitled “Victory in War Must Be Followed 
by Victory in Peace” lists ways in which an indi- 
vidual can help. 


Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 53rd St., 
New York City. 


Collection of war photographs suitable for exhibits. 
For sale at 50¢ each. Write for information. 


National Live Stock and Meat Board, 407 
§. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Wall charts, 2’ x 3’, on nutrition, vitamins, food 
values; meat buying, conservation, and preparation. 


United States. Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration, Information and Statistics Serv- 
ice, Washington, D.C. 

“Would be very happy to cooperate to the limit of 

its resources with any library wishing to set up 

exhibits on aeronautics.” No prepared exhibits, but 


a source of materials such as an airways map of the 
U.S., photographs, etc. Inquire. 


United States. Department of Agriculture, 
Bureau of Home Economics, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Photographically illustrated charts on clothing, wise 

buying of textile materials, sewing (three to seven- 

teen charts in each set), size 15” x 20”, mounted 
on heavy cardboard. For loan, two to three weeks, 


borrower to pay cost of transportation from Wash- 
ington and return. 


Radio 


Unless otherwise noted, script services 
listed are free and scripts can be adapted 
and used without permission or credit line. 


American Library Association, Public Re- 
lations Division, 520 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. 


Scripts by librarians on libraries in the war or on 
books related to the war. 


Book-of-the-Month Club, 
Ave., New York City. 
Free radio scripts, ‘Books and Authors,” sent 
weekly on request to librarians and college radio 
courses, in addition to radio stations. Discuss books 

in general, many of them war-related. 

British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. 

Scripts on women at war, propaganda analysis, and 

other war-related subjects. 

Girl Scouts, Inc., 155 E. 44th St., New 
York City. 


385 Madison 


United States. Marine Corps, Division of 
Public Relations, Headquarters, Navy 
Department, Arlington Annex, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Photos of service in the Marines. Free loan. 


United States. -Navy, Public Relations De- 
partment, Washington, D.C. 


Photos of service in the Navy. 
from local district office. 
1943 A.L.A. Bulletin, 


United States. Office of Civilian Defense, 
Public Advice and Counsel Division, Du- 
pont Circle Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


Photos and charts concerned with civilian defense 
activities. 


United States. Office of Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, Department of 
Commerce Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


Charts and diagrams on resources of Latin America; 
geographic concepts, etc. 


United States. Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, Consumer Division, Census Bldg., 


Washington, D.C. 


See entry under ‘‘Posters’”’ for regional offices. 


United States. Treasury Department, Edu- 
cation Section, War Savings Staff, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

“Always glad to supply material for exhibits.” 


Write for information to state or local war savings 
committee, 


Free loan. Order 
See list, p. 28, January 


Scripts 


Prepared for use of Girl Scout representatives. In- 
quire about subjects. Free in limited quantities. 


Institute of Oral and Visual Education, 
101 Park Ave., New York City. 


Series of fifteen-minute recordings, “Lest We For- 
get,” lent on request accompanied by statement that 
library has access to playback equipment for 16” 
disks at 33 1/3 revolutions per minute. 

Series of dramatizations devoted to democracy, 
American history, Nazi strategy, morale-building, 
and national unity. Simple enough for children but 
adult in content. 


Kiwanis International, 520 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. 


Radio scripts on war issues, postwar problems, and 
home defense prepared for the use of Kiwanis mem- 
bers, available for adaptation by libraries. 


National Council of Women of the US., 
501 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Two weekly script services: “The Bookman” and 


““A Woman Looks at the World pf Books.” Books 
in general, many of them war-related. 
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National Peace Conference, 8 W. 40th St., 
New York City. 
“Three Episodes in American bg y,” “The Un- 


finished Business of 1918,’ The World Must Be 
Governed,” for sale at 10¢ each, 


Pan American Council, 84 E. Randolph St., 
Chicago. 


Scripts prepared in Office of Coordinator of Inter- 


American Affairs. 
United States. Office of Education, Radio 
Script and Transcription Exchange, 


Washington, D.C. 


Radio Scripts for Victory, 
hundred scripts suitable 
libraries, contains such 


a catalog listing some two 
for use by schools and 
series as “You Can’t Do 


Speakers’ 


Speakers’ bureaus are listed for libraries 
which may be called upon to advise com- 
munity groups about sources of speakers and 
discussion leaders. 


American Council, Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations, 129 E. 52nd St., New York City. 


Far East, 
Write for 


Sino-Japanese conflict, Pacific relations. 


information about fees, etc. 


Association for Family Living, 209 S. State 
St., Chicago. 


Family relations, marriage, youth guidance, child 
development. Speakers from staff will accept in- 
vitations anywhere in the country, and fees vary 


with distance from Chicago and nature of the group. 


Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Ave., New 


York City. 
Subjects: youth interests, 


545 local councils speakers 
involved, 


In each of 


citizenship. , 
i No fees 


are available. 


Child Study Association of America, 221 W. 

57th St., New York City. 
Maintains speakers’ bureau, trained and experienced 
leaders, who give individual lectures and conduct 
courses. Functions mainly in neighborhood of New 
York. Fee, $5-$25, depending on group concerned, 
sometimes gratis. Speakers on tour sometimes avail- 
able. 


119 W. 57th 


China Institute in America, 
St., New York City. 


No fixed fee, but travel expenses and maintenance 
are always expected in addition to fee the sponsor- 
ing organization usually offers. 


Commission to Study the Organization of 
Peace, 8 W. 4oth St., New York City. 


Speakers provided for greater New York 
cluding New Jersey and Connecticut. 


area, in- 


Foreign Policy Association, The Secretary, 
22 E. 38th St., New York City. 


Advisory service on sources of speakers. 


Business with Hitler,” “This Is Our Enemy,” and 
other programs dealing with the nature of our 
enemy; also scripts dealing with the “Consumer in 
Service,” the “Schools in Service,” the “Farmer in 
Service,”’ and the “Civilian in Service.” 


Office of Price Administra- 
Census Bldg., 


United States. 
tion, Consumer Division, 


Washington, D.C. 


See entry under ‘Posters’ for regional offices, 
Scripts on importance of consumer participation in 
the anti- inflationary program. 


Writers’ War Board, 122 E. 42nd St., 
York City. 

Stephen Vincent Benet’s script, 

Books.”” Others not directly 


New 


‘They Burned the 
related to books, 


Bureaus 


Institute of International Education, 2 W. 


45th St., New York City. 
“Scholars, publicists, men of affairs, artists, and 
writers from other countries.’’ Honorarium of $50 


for one lecture, plus lodging and board at time of 
engagement, 


Kiwanis International, 520 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 
Local chapters have volunteer representatives off- 


Board to 
defense and 


authorized by the War Production 
various phases of national 


cially 
speak on 
production. 


League a ae Democracy, 112 E. 


19th St., New York City. 
Fee 10 per cent of admission receipts, although 
Services are supplied free in certain cases. 


United States. Office of Civilian Defense, 
Public Advice and Counsel Division, Du- 
pont Circle Bldg., Washington, D.C. 

Victory Speakers Bureaus in local defense councils 

regularly supplied with information on current gov- 

ernment campaign. Free, 

Office of Coordinator of 

Affairs, Department of 
Washington, D.C. 


affairs, avail- 
furnished on 


United States 
Inter-American 
Commerce Bldg., 

Names of speakers on inter-American 

able in or near library’s community, 

request. 

United States. Office of Price Administra- 
tion, Consumer Division, Census Bldg. 
Washington, D.C. 

under ‘Posters’ for regional offices. 


consumer participation in anti- 
Write for fuller information. 


See entry ( 
Importance of 
inflationary program. 
Y.M.C.A., National Council of, Public Re- 
lations Department, 347 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 

ational council reports that local _Y.M.C.A.’s in 
many communities are good sources for speakers on 
various topics, 
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The Books for Europe Project: 
A Résumé 


ELLSWORTH R. YOUNG 


The executive assistant of the Books for Europe Project based this 
summary on his “Report of the Books for Europe Project,” issued 


in mimeographed form by the Association on 
November 30, 1042. 


pe FIFTY THOUSAND DOLLARS’ 
WORTH (list price) of American 
publications were sent to foreign libraries 
under the three-year experimental pro- 
gram known as the Books for Europe 
Project. This program was made possible 
by a grant of sixty thousand dollars from 
the Rockefeller Foundation to the Ameri- 
can Library Association in April 1939. 
The work of the project, which was under 
the supervision of the A.L.A. Committee 
on International Relations, was concluded 
in November 1942. Considering the 
obstacles caused by World War II, it 
seemed unwise to attempt continuation at 
the present time. 

An investigation had revealed that rela- 
tively few American books were reaching 
the general public in Europe ; consequently 
the purpose of the program was “. . . to 
facilitate the acquisition and circulation of 
American books by European libraries, 
thereby giving freer access to the thought 
of our men of letters and science.” Some 
changes in operation were made during 
the course of the program, with the ap- 
proval of the foundation, but basically the 
original purpose and scheme were fol- 
lowed. It was planned to send books as 


gifts to libraries in: Belgium, Denmark, 
Eire, England, Finland, France, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, and 
Switzerland ; and books were sent to all of 
these countries, though the amount fur- 
nished three countries (Belgium, Den- 
mark, and Eire) was small. Portugal and 
several countries outside Europe (Austra- 
lia, Canada, Greenland, and the Union 
of South Africa) were added during the 
second and third years, when it became 
difficult or impossible for some of the 
participants to continue. Participation in 
most countries was handled through the 
central library agencies—that is, the state 
library offices or national libraries. Al- 
though the organization was centralized, 
the books have gone to some fifty different 
libraries (exclusive of traveling collections 
and interlibrary loans). 

Publicity has been effectively used in 
the various countries, acquainting inter- 
ested readers with the fact that American 
books are available. Newspaper stories 
on the book gift and on special exhibitions, 
reviews of books recently added to collec- 
tions, and articles and lists in library 
periodicals have all had a part in this in- 


formational effort. Printed catalogs of 
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the American book collections were issued 
in both Sweden and Finland, and some- 
what similar lists were printed in two 
other countries. These catalogs, arranged 
by subject, indicate the library or libraries 
in which each title is located, thus making 
the books available to anyone in the coun- 
try by interlibrary loan. 


SELECTION OF THE BooKs 


The books sent were selected by the 
libraries receiving them, except in a few 
cases where, because of special circum- 
stances, it seemed advisable to have order 
lists made up in this country. Interested 
Swiss readers gave assistance to their li- 
brary in selecting titles to be requested. 
None of the participating libraries (out- 
side the English-speaking countries) were 
getting the regular American book selec- 
tion aids when the program began. Selec- 
tion tools for both current and standard 
American books were supplied, and the 
quality of selection improved as experi- 
ence was gained. On the basis of com- 
ments made by participants and of 
observation of orders handled, it would 
seem advisable to furnish some kind of 
selective list of American books (at the 
same time allowing complete freedom of 
choice) if another similar program is un- 
dertaken. Such a list as the one recently 
compiled by the A.L.A., Interpreting the 
United States, would be a welcome aid to 
participants and would also serve to call 
attention to books of a standard or lasting 
nature. 

Books of all types, of interest to the 
general reader, were supplied; and some 
more or less scholarly books were re- 
quested and sent. A large percentage of 
the books were current titles or books 
published within the past five years; how- 
ever, a number of older works were also 


requested. Some libraries used their al- 
locations entirely or mainly for children’s 
books, others emphasized American litera- 
ture, etc. 

Although some books were requested, 
most of the funds for England were used 
for periodicals. Quantity subscriptions to 
various American periodicals were sent for 
men in the different branches of military 
and naval service. A letter of apprecia- 
tion from General Sir Archibald Wavell, 
especially commending Life magazine, 
showed that some of the periodicals were 
reaching forces in the Middle East. The 
allotment for Canada was used for air 
force training centers: some centers re- 
ceived popular fiction and_ nonfiction, 
others aviation periodicals and technical 
books. Books for reading rooms for Dutch 
sailors in Canadian ports were furnished 
to the Holland-Canada Society. 

The allocations for Finland, Norway, 
and Sweden were used (by the state li- 
brary offices in each country) entirely or 
mainly for general collections of books 
which were placed in public libraries. 
Part of the books sent to the Netherlands 
were for the Royal Library and part for 
the public library system. The National 
Library received most of the books sent 
to Switzerland and hopes to become a 
center for American publications. There 
were three participating libraries in Por- 
tugal (Lisbon, Coimbra, and Oporto) 
and five in the Union of South Africa 
(Pretoria, Cape Town, Johannesburg, 
Durban, and Bloemfontein). 

Books in the field of American drama 
and literature were supplied to the Uni- 
versity of Sydney (Australia) and are be- 
ing used in a newly organized extension 
course which is given in rural districts. A 
collection of American textbooks, grades 
one to eight, was sent in answer to a 
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special request from Greenland: the books 
are being used to prepare Danish children 
for high school education in the United 
States. 
ing on the miscellaneous collection also 
sent to Greenland, stated that “the chil- 
dren’s books seem to be the most popular 
group as they are not only interesting to 
the children but are useful to some of the 
adults who are learning English. Books on 
current political subjects are perhaps the 
next most popular group.” 


The American consul, comment- 


DIFFICULTIES 


The war naturally had a considerable 
effect on the work and course of the pro- 
gram ; as the conflict progressed difficulties 
increased. Obviously there were delays 
in the transmission of correspondence and 
shipments. At certain times packages and 
letters could not be sent at all to some of 
the countries. However, little or no 
trouble with direct censorship was experi- 
enced, and we continued to send repre- 
sentative collections of American books 
into countries after they were occupied 
by Germany. Letters were received regu- 
larly reporting on the arrival of ship- 
ments. War conditions seemed to in- 
crease the eagerness for American books, 
and gratitude for our gesture of interna- 
tional goodwill increased as the obstacles 
multiplied. 

Although shipping conditions caused 
much trouble, shipments went 
through safely. During the course of the 
program several hundred dollars’ worth of 
books (about 350 volumes) were lost, but 
these books were replaced through insur- 
ance. After the United States declared 
war, mail was not accepted by the Post 
Office for any of the so-called enemy coun- 
tries: Norway, the Netherlands, etc. Sev- 
eral months later additional barriers were 


most 


set up: not more than one small package 
per week could be sent by a shipper to any 
address in a foreign country; export 
licenses and technical data licenses were 
required for shipments to nonbelligerent 
European countries. 

If this is a war of ideas as well as of 
weapons, it would seem that everything 
possible should be done to expedite the 
flow of uncensorable printed matter be- 
tween the nations of the world. Some of 
the obstacles that have been set up by 
Federal agencies are apparently very short- 
sighted and should be reduced wherever 
possible. S 


By-Propucts OF PROGRAM 


A number of interesting by-products 
have resulted from the program. A ship- 
ment of Portuguese books (ten copies of 
thirty-five different titles) was received 
as a gift from the Biblioteca Nacional in 
Lisbon and was forwarded to ten libraries 
in the United States. Advice concerning 
holding American periodicals in abeyance 
was sent to the Netherlands in answer to 
a request. A survey of the obstacles en- 
countered by publishers in “Sending 
American Publications to Europe and 
Latin America” was conducted, and a 
report appeared in the Publishers’ W eekly 
(July 19 and 26 and August 2, 1941). 
At the request of the foundation, assistance 
in purchasing books was given to three 
educational institutions to which special 
grants had been made: the University of 
Groningen, the Colegio Americano in 
Quito, and the Escola Livre de Sociologia 
e Politica at SAo Paulo. A number of 
special requests for American books from 
various sources were received while the 
project was in operation. The committee 
was unable to meet most of these because 
of the limited funds available and the un- 
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derlying purposes and scope of the grant. 
In some cases these requests were granted ; 
for example, books were sent for English- 
reading prisoners of war through the In- 
ternational Y.M.C.A. and through the 
International Bureau of Education. 

If and when a similar book project is 
revived, the experience gained through 
the work just completed should be help- 
ful. Regardless of the war much has been 
accomplished that is in keeping with the 
original draft of the project, and a real 
contribution to international understand- 
ing has been made. It was verified that 
relatively few American books had been 
reaching Europe and that more American 
books would be read if they could be ob- 
tained. The response from European 
librarians indicated that the books from 
America were highly valued and that 
there was greater demand for them among 
European readers than had been antici- 
pated. British public libraries are planning 
to purchase large quantities of American 
books out of their own funds. There is 
growing interest in the establishment of 
American libraries in foreign countries. 
In spite of all difficulties, obstacles, and 
changes in operation and plan, the Books 


for Europe Project has been surprisingly 
successful. 

A tabular report, below, gives in brief 
form the number of publications sent and 
the amounts expended for each country. 
The original estimate, admittedly con- 
servative, was that a total of 12,000 books 
could be furnished; the actual number 
sent was 17,146, and, in addition, 1738 
annual subscriptions to American periodi- 
cals were supplied. Although $42,400 
was spent for books and periodicals (cost 
of transportation included), actually over 
$50,000 worth of publications, list price, 
were sent abroad. 


SUMMARIZED STATEMENT OF 





PARTICIPATION 

(September 1939 to November 1942) 
Annual 

Ex- Books Sub- 
pended Sent scriptions 
1. Australia $ 613.52 381 — 
2. Belgium 193.76 61 8 
3. Canada 4,274.82 1,778 04 
4. Denmark 275.07 95 3 
5. Eire 69.91 33 2 
6. England 7,465.63 1,103 1,387 
7. Finland 2,961.99 1,450 4 
8. France 1,419.90 879 15! 
9. Greenland 730.33 459 3 
10. Netherlands 1,800.13 6901 9 
11. Norway 4,529.41 2,332 22 
12. Portugal 2,301.86 822 12 
13. South Africa 3,365.39 1,755 9 
14. Sweden 6,125.70 2,385 25 
15. Switzerland 5,049.26 2,087 9 
16. Prisoners of War _ 1,228.79 835 — 
$42,405.47 17,146 1,738 


Statistical Tables 


BECAUSE of the necessity for economy, the public library statistical tables usually 
appearing in the February issue of the Bulletin will be prepared by volunteer workers 
and will appear in shortened form probably in the April number. 

The college and university library statistical tables also are being prepared by 
volunteer workers and will appear in shortened form in the March issue of College 


and Research Libraries. 
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What They’re Doing 


The information included in this article was compiled from materials 


received at Headquarters from librarians throughout the country. 


HE BAKER LiBRARY at Dartmouth 

College has instituted a plan of 
“books of the hour.” An effort has been 
made to spot in advance books immedi- 
ately concerned with the war effort or 
with planning for peace. A copy of each 
“book of the hour” goes to the stack for 
general circulation, and reserves are per- 
Two copies are 
for browsers, one in the Tower Room, 
another offered for three-hour loans at 
the main desk. 


mitted on this copy only. 


The remaining copies, 
usually four, are displayed prominently 
for one-week loan. ‘These and the three- 
hour copy are kept in the publisher’s 
jackets to emphasize their newness. The 
plan is financed by the sale of surplus class 
duplicates. 

The Detroit Public Library has decided 
to experiment with heavy duplication of 
the “Imperative” books chosen by the 
Council on Books in Wartime. It will 
buy three hundred copies of each “Im- 
perative’” as soon as it is announced and 
endeavor to have them ready for circula- 
tion as soon as the public announcement 
of the selection is made. 

The Osterhout Free Library, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., organized a community book 
show during the week of November 30. 
The librarian secured the sponsorship and 
support of thirty-two organizations in her 
project to point out the idea of books as 
weapons at war and as tools of recon- 


struction. Authors were invited to speak 
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at the author dinner which was a main 
feature of the week. The library pre- 
sented a number of exhibits of books and 
turned the library over to visitors during 
the week. The program included a pre- 
view of the show for sponsors and local 
authors, a war activities day, two school 
days, a study club day, and a teachers’ 
day. It was estimated that about twenty- 
five hundred people came to the library 
especially to see the show, in addition to 
the regular patrons of the library. 

In cooperation with the government’s 
Save Tires and Save Gas programs the 
Montclair Free Public Library has au- 
thorized the return of library books by 
mail and arranged to deliver books with- 
out charge to the churches for borrowers 
who could more easily pick them up there 
than at the library. For the same reasons 
a six months’ loan period has recently been 
established, permitting borrowers to hold 
eight books at a time for six months. It 
has also lengthened the borrowing period 
on all books except titles in heavy demand 
in order to reduce the number of renewals. 

In order to assist in the reduction of 
the increasing use of the telephone wires, 
the library has asked that renewals be 
made by postal rather than by telephone. 

Films have been shown by the library 
for the Montclair Defense Council, the 
Montclair Fire Department, the Mont- 
clair police, schools, churches, and other 
organizations on such subjects as fire 
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fighting, bombings, organization to meet 
disaster, and housing problems. “Target 
for Tonight,” an official Royal Air Force 
picture, has been purchased by the li- 
brary and is being shown together with 
routine Army films on such subjects as 
military courtesy and sex morality for 
men in the armed forces. This service is 
a part of the men’s required training and 
is given at the request of the officer in 
charge of the local military unit. 

At the Washington University Li- 
braries, St. Louis, three permanent collec- 
tions are shelved in the main reading 
room and in the reference department. 
One contains publications from organiza- 
tions representing the governments of the 
United Nations; the second includes in- 
formation on civilian defense and morale; 
and the third contains information about 
the armed services. 

The Washington University Libraries 
prepare exhibits on the events of the mo- 
ment. One of the most successful was 
called “Verbotene Biicher.” ‘This was a 
display of some of the books burned by the 
Nazis in 1933. Students were amazed to 
find that Helen Keller’s Story of My Life 
and Jack London’s Call of the Wild were 
offensive to the Nazis. Indirectly some 
of the principles of democracy were driven 
home. 

In the fall Detroit presented an un- 
usually extensive program of free lectures 
and concerts designed to build and main- 
tain civilian morale or to disseminate in- 
formation needed for the war and for 
peace. The lectures were presented by 


the Detroit Public Library in collabora- 
tion with the Detroit Institute of Arts, the 
Merrill-Palmer School, the University of 
Michigan Extension Service, and Wayne 
University, and with the aid of representa- 
tives of the Jewish Community Council, 
Marygrove College, Michigan State Nor- 
mal College, Detroit newspapers,. and 
others. Book lists to be distributed at the 
lectures were prepared by the library, 
The lectures covered such subjects as 
“Family Life in Wartime,” six lectures; 
“The Art of Eastern Asia,” three lectures; 
“The World at War,” seven lectures on 
Russia, the Near East, Japan, Germany, 
Chile and Our Latin American Relations, 
China, and Argentina. 

“Women Wanted to Serve Today and 
Build Tomorrow” is the title of a series 
of thirteen broadcasts being sponsored by 
the Minnesota Federation of Women’s 
Clubs in cooperation with the Minnesota 
Library Association and the University of 
Minnesota. The programs are designed 
to meet the questions of a housewife on 
a number of fronts: personal, social, edu- 
cational, civic, and psychological. Several 
librarians will take part in the broadcasts. 

Denver has waived its rule that an ap- 
pointment must be made for record-listen- 
ing in the case of members of the armed 
forces. The regular recitals of the library 
have been listed in the Army and Navy 
programs of free entertainment. The at- 
tendance of sailors and soldiers at the 
recitals and their visits to the library to 
hear records of their own choosing have 
grown steadily. 





Films in Cleveland 


R. RUSSELL MUNN 


Mr. Munn, who is on loan from his post as assistant to the librarian of 
the Cleveland Public Library, is director of Cleveland’s Public 
Information Service. He describes ways in which Cleveland is 
promoting the use of films, especially those with a war- 
related theme. 


AST SEPTEMBER the Cleveland Public 
Library started a lending collection 
of 16mm. nontheatrical films and this has 
rapidly grown to 101 titles with a circula- 
tion of three to four hundred monthly and 
a monthly attendance figure of thirty 
thousand, mostly adults. It has been dem- 
onstrated to the complete satisfaction of all 
concerned that collecting and lending edu- 
cational films, free of charge, is a logical 
development of the public library’s func- 
tion. 

Since its inception the Adult Education 
Office has been giving information on the 
availability of films and assisting in the 
promotion of film forums, not only in li- 
brary buildings, but with interested 
groups. The next step seemed to be the 
acquisition of the films themselves. We 
were aware of the successful efforts in this 
direction in Beaumont, Tex., and in other 
small cities as reported in McDonald’s 
recent book.1 So far as we knew, no 
library in a large industrial city had at- 
tempted such a service. 

As an experiment our board granted 
$1000 to purchase a basic collection. As 
I write, $603 of this has been spent on 
twenty-one titles ranging all the way from 





*McDonald, Gerald D. Educational Motion Pic- 
tures and Libraries. A.L.A., 1942. 
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three-minute shorts such as the Star- 
Spangled Banner at $3, to full-length 
documentaries such as The City at $100. 
The rest of the eighty titles in our collec- 
tion came to us at no expense. 

As soon as we could announce that we 
were operating a film-lending library, in- 
terest became keen in many quarters. ‘The 
Cleveland Federation of Settlements had 
a small collection for the use of its mem- 
bers, the distribution of which was a prob- 
lem. By depositing the films at the library, 
the federation’s problem was solved and, 
as soon as it was recognized that access 
could be had to a larger collection, it per- 
mitted its films to be loaned to all appli- 
cants. The Cleveland Council for 
Inter-American Relations had been urging 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
to deposit in Cleveland a number of the 
excellent films produced by his office. The 
offer of the library to service these films 
seemed to settle the matter, and we now 
have a full list, twenty-five titles mostly in 
color. After some preliminary correspond- 
ence a letter was sent to the Office of War 
Information signed jointly by a local 
civilian defense official and the writer, re- 
questing a deposit of its films for lending 
purposes. This request was granted, and a 
complete set of O.W.I. films is now in 
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active use, with several new titles added 
each month. The local Office of Civilian 
Defense bought some films for training 
and educational purposes. “These became 
a part of our library. “The Washington 
O.C.D. added The Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada and the 
Tennessee Valley Authority each con- 


two more. 


tributed several titles. Others came from 
here and there, and we are certain that 


many more could be had for the asking. 


SERVICING THE COLLECTION 


Servicing the collection is a task requir- 
ing the qualities for which librarians are 
noted: patience, alertness, accuracy, and 
resourcefulness. Of course, the popular 
titles have to be booked ahead and careful 
records must be kept. 
made by phone, by letter, or by personal 
call. 


Booking can be 


The borrower comes to the library 
for his film or films on the day they are to 
be used, signs for them, and is given a 
brief report to fill out, giving attendance 
and audience reaction. The usual loan 
period is twenty-four hours. A fine of 
twenty-five cents per hour is imposed for 
overdue films. So far, overdues have been 
almost negligible. 

The matter of damage also has been 
less of a problem than might have been 
expected. With the exception of those 
films shown in its own buildings, the li- 
brary takes no responsibility for projec- 
tion. Out of 1110 issues since the service 
was started, only three cases of damage 
have occurred, and these have been paid 
for in full by the borrower. Each film is 
inspected upon its return, an operation 
taking a very few minutes, depending on 
the length of the film. 

The booking, charging, and inspecting 
take the full time of one person plus part 
time, for inspecting returned films, of one 


other person. If the work continues to 
expand at the present rate, another assist- 


ant will be needed. 
CIVILIAN DEFENSE GROUPS 
Our most frequent users are civilian de- 


fense groups. 
twenty-six films in the last three months. 


One sector post has used 


Its projection was taken care of by one of 
its members who volunteered his time and 
his own equipment. 
so fortunate, and the Civilian Defense 
Film Bureau, which does much toward 
promoting the use of films with these and 


Other groups are not 


other groups, has also performed the all- 
important function of mobilizing projec- 
tors and assisting groups in arranging for 
The churches are the best 
users of Latin American films. 

The main library has a regular fort- 


such services. 


nightly film forum, as have several 


branches. Fourteen branches have used 
films in one way or another during the 
last three months. Film forum series are 
being conducted by the Office for Service 
to Youth in three branch libraries, experi- 
menting with this technique for young 
people. A regular weekly noon-hour 
showing of newly arrived films takes place 
at the main library to enable group lead- 
ers and officials to see them for possible 
use. The library takes care of projec- 
tion of films in its own buildings. 

Close cooperation with the Film Bureau 
of the Civilian Defense Council has meant 
much to the program and this has been 
easy since the library had a part in or- 
ganizing the bureau, which is under the 
direction of a capable volunteer, who is 
also president of the Motion Picture 
Council. Many other groups have helped, 
notable ones being the Cleveland Church 
Federation, the Motion Picture Council, 


and the Cleveland Council for Inter- 











THEY SAY ABOUT US— 


American Relations. The commercial dis- 
tributors of 16mm. films in the city seem 
to have taken a broad view of a situation 
in which a public-supported institution has 
invaded their territory. The library has 
had many opportunities to throw business 
in their direction and apparently they have 
benefited more than they have suffered. 
Since their primary source of income is in 
the sale of films and the sale and rental 
of equipment rather than in film rental, 
it is definitely to their interest to have 
the use of 16mm. films stimulated. 

Is this a legitimate library function? 
Since there is a war on and we have 
seen an additional way to help win it, we 
It is true that 
films are not books, are not printed on 


have not bothered to ask. 


paper, and are on reels rather than on 
pages. On the other hand, you can put 


They Say 


HE COUNCIL Po.Licy STATEMENT of 
tee Association adopted on June 26 
at the Milwaukee Conference has been the 
subject of much comment and approbation 
from individuals, representatives of organi- 
zations, and librarians. Since the adoption 
of the statement, the 4.L.4. Bulletin has 
endeavored to present statements, articles, 
and news notes implementing or interpret- 
ing the three issues set forth: (1) How to 
make our maximum contribution to the 
winning of the war; (2) Whether we as a 
nation wish to return to prewar conditions 
or to continue progress toward democratic 
goals; (3) Whether and to what extent 
we want our country to participate in the 
organization of the world for peace. 

In a letter addressed to supervisors, 


branch, and school librarians, Amy 


wn 
wn 


them on shelves, you can catalog and 
classify them, you can lend them. They 
have even been included in bibliographies. 
The important thing about them, how- 
ever, is that they are valuable instruments 
of public education with which every 
public librarian is directly concerned. He 
knows that if his service is used by one 
third of the population he is doing a good 
job. By the use of films many of the large 
group of nonreaders are reached. Every 
film in Cleveland’s collection has a trailer 
attached saying: “This film may be bor- 
rowed from the Cleveland Public Li- 
brary,” which tells reader and nonreader 
alike that his library is serving him. The 
film is an important instrument for educa- 
tion. And education, not just the han- 
dling of books and magazines, is our 
business. 


about Us— 


Winslow, librarian of the Cuyahoga 
County Library, Cleveland, said: 


May I urge you all to read, if you have 
not already done so, the last issue (October 
I, 1942) of the 4.L.4. Bulletin? The most 
important item is naturally “A Message to 
American Librarians” by Elmer Davis. 
This is, I think, the most challenging thing 
that has ever happened to librarians and 
constitutes probably the closest approach to a 
command which we shall receive from the 
government. ... 

On the following page the Wartime Com- 
mission of the U.S. Office of Education urges 
all libraries (1) to provide generously the 
books and other materials which will con- 
tribute to the people’s understanding of the 
issues and (2) to get for such materials the 
widest possible reading. 

Mr. Milam’s message is equally worthy 
of attention. He says particularly: “There 
is of course no assumption that the task (of 
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enlightenment on the main issues which call 
for decision) is ours alone. There is more 
than an assumption that unless we do our 
own particular part that part will not be 
done.” 

When Elmer Davis’ message was called 
to the attention of our board at its meeting 
on October 13, they were impressed with its 
significance. The following resolution was 
passed: 

“That it be the policy of the board to 
direct greater attention of the library staff 
to the new material concerning the war and 
the world situation, that greater emphasis 
be put upon present-day problems, and that 
the purchase of ephemeral fiction and 
other less important material be carefully 
scrutinized.” 


A representative of the National Or- 
ganizations Section of the Office of Ci- 
vilian Defense wrote: 


Congratulations on the extremely valuable 
material you publish in every issue of the 
Bulletin. Your organization is making a 
tremendously important contribution to the 
war effort. 


The director of the Foundation for the 
Advancement of the Social Sciences: 


Again the nation is indebted to the Asso- 
ciation for farsighted leadership. Congratu- 
lations and thanks for the Bulletin on 
America’s future. 


The general director of the American 
Association of University Women: 


May I tell you how much I have enjoyed 
the recent Bulletins of the American Library 
Association? I think all of you are doing a 
fine job. ... They fit so beautifully into 
a plan which I am recommending to all our 
branches that I think it is another demon- 
stration of how we can cooperate. 


The executive secretary of the Program 
Division of the Girl Scouts: 


We appreciate very much the interest of 
the American Library Association in our 
activities and are constantly receiving word 
of cooperative help given by your local units. 


The director of education of the Na- 
tional Exchange Club: 


We are reading your October 4.L./4. 
Bulletin with a great deal of interest and 
congratulate you for a job well done. ... 
We too hope that cooperation between li- 
braries and Exchange Clubs can be further 
developed. . . . We are very happy that 
we are able to work closely with your 
organization in the furtherance of the na- 
tional war effort. We earnestly believe that 
this educational work will result in still more 
interest and enthusiasm among the general 
American public. 


The secretary of Rotary International: 


Several of us on this staff have read with 
interest the statement of library policy. We 
are especially intrigued by the last two 


sentences. j 


A representative of the Program Serv- 
ices of the United Service Organizations: 


We are very much interested in obtaining 
the 4.L.4. Bulletin containing the reading 
list “America and the War.” This list is 
timely and meets a need in our educational 
program. We should like to have one for 
each of our one thousand operations. I am 
grateful for the material you send and for 
your interest in providing this contribution 
to the U.S.O. educational program. 


The executive secretary of the Pilot 
Club International : 


This is indeed a real service you are 
rendering to American readers and should 
be of inestimable value. It will not only be 
a pleasure but a privilege to cooperate in any 
way possible. 


The executive director of the Associa- 
tion for Family Living: 


We are delighted with the material you 
have shared with us and could put into 
immediate use up to one hundred copies of 
the reading list “This Is Our War.” 

Thank you for the insightful leadership 
you are giving us in these’ days. 





LIBRARY WAR SERVICE 
To Win the War and Win the Peace 


American Library in Nicaragua 


THE DEDICATION and inauguration of 
the American Library of Nicaragua was 
held on November 26-28. The opening 
ceremonies on Thanksgiving Day were at- 
tended by President Somoza and members 
of his cabinet, by Hon. James B. Stewart, 
United States minister, and by many other 
dignitaries. Approximately six hundred 
persons attended the ceremonies. ‘The li- 
brarian of the American Library of 
Nicaragua is Rodolfo O. Rivera. 


Wartime Films 


Films for the Community in Wartime 
by Mary Losey has been published by the 
National Board of Review of Motion Pic- 
tures. It lists and describes the best avail- 
able 16mm. documentary films on subjects 
dealing with the many community aspects 
of the war. The book also tells how and 
where the films may be obtained and gives 
instructions on planning programs and 
group discussions. The price is fifty cents, 
plus five cents for postage. Orders should 
be sent to the National Board of Review 
of Motion Pictures, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 


War Risk Insurance 


War RISK INSURANCE regulations on 
books and manuscripts over fifty years 
old have been modified by War Damage 
Corporation’s Memorandum to Fiduciary 
Agents No. 19. The rate has been 
changed from seventy-five cents per hun- 
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dred dollars to whatever rate is applicable 
to the building in which the material is 
housed. Methods of reducing the build- 
ing rate need to be studied. One hundred 
The 
limit of coverage on a single item has been 
raised from $5000 to $25,000, and the 
restriction of $100,000 of total coverage 
has been entirely removed. Fiduciary 
agents are authorized to adjust any policy 
to conform to the new regulations. 


Nurses Needed 


THE NURSING PROFESSION needs the 
cooperation of the libraries and librarians 
of the country in recruiting fifty-five thou- 
sand new student nurses for the current 
school year and sixty-five thousand next 
year. The shortage of nurses in this coun- 
try resolves itself into three categories: 
recruitment of nurses for the armed forces ; 
return of the inactive nurses to service on 
the home front; and recruitment of stu- 
dent nurses to help fill war needs and to 
prepare for postwar demands. 

Librarians who can cooperate in pre- 
senting this important “womanpower”’ 
problem are urged to communicate with 
their local Nursing Council for War Serv- 
ice or with the state council if no local 
council exists. A list of books, pamphlets, 
and motion pictures about nursing has just 
been completed by the Nursing Informa- 
tion Bureau of the American Nurses As- 
sociation, 1790 Broadway, New York 
City, and will be sent on request. The 
National Nursing Council for War Serv- 


per cent coinsurance is required. 
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ice, at the same address, will also be glad 
to make additional suggestions for such 
display materials as librarians may wish to 
use. 


Council on Books in Wartime 


They W ere Expendable has been chosen 
as the first “Imperative” book of the 
Council on Books This 
award means that the book will have the 
all-out joint promotion of the council. 


in Wartime. 


Libraries will be interested in the colorful 
poster below designed to promote. these 
“Imperative” books. ‘Title inserts will be 
issued for each book chosen by the coun- 
cil’s War Book Panel to receive the “Im- 
perative” award. The price of the poster 
and future inserts for one year, mailed to 
the library postpaid, is two dollars. Orders 
for these posters should be sent to the 
Council on Books in Wartime, 347 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 


To supplement the “Imperative” books 





THEY WERE 
LE \PENDABLE 
AS AN IMPERATIVE BOOK 








“he Coamell om Books o Wiartome represents every fehase of hook prableshing 
bachaciling and library activity in Amenca 











the council will issue a standing reading 
list on the war entitled “Recommended 
Books.” The list is scheduled to appear 
in current issues of the Wilson Library 
Bulletin, the Library Journal, and other 
professional publications. ‘The committee 
of prominent book critics which made up 
the list will also make constant revisions 
keeping the list up to date and limited to 
about fifteen titles. 

At the suggestion of the O.W.I. the 
council has had its Library Committee 
prepare a comprehensive reading list on 
China. 


been 


A limited number of copies has 
and 
Copies are now available at five cents 
each from R. R. Bowker Company, 62 W. 
45th St., New York City. 
A similar com- 


sent to libraries bookstores. 


Send cash or 
stamps with all orders. 
pilation for Russia is under way. 

The council is functioning as a clearing 
house within the book industry on ways 
and means to promote books of value to 
the war effort. The cooperation of the 
O.W.I. has secured. The Radio 
Committee’s “Books Are Bullets” took to 
the air over WQXR on October 7 and 


since then has been featuring a quarter- 


been 


hour weekly program between Bennett 
Cerf, guest authors, and members of the 
W. W. Norton, chair- 
man of the council, was interviewed over 
C.B.S. on October 14 on John T. 
Frederick’s “Of Men and Books.” Com- 
mercial programs are also interested in the 
“Books Are Weapons”’ theme. 
‘“‘Bombshells,” short, telling quotations 


reading public. 


from some of the current war books, are 
being selected by Mrs. Andrew Jackson. 
These will be released once a month for 
use on radio programs and in newspapers 
and periodicals. Librarians should watch 
the Saturday Evening Post for a book 
story by Bennett Cerf and Franklin Spier. 
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Pearl Harbor Anniversary 
Cart H. Miriam, A.L.A. Executive 


Secretary, represented librarians at the 
Pearl Harbor Anniversary meeting of the 
Council on Books in Wartime on Decem- 
ber 6. Mr. Milam outlined the world- 
wide place books are being given under 
trained library direction. 


Problems of Lasting Peace 


Tue Hoover Lisrary on War, Revo- 
lution, and Peace at Stanford University 
has made available an edition of twenty- 
three thousand copies of The Problems of 
Lasting Peace by Herbert Hoover and 
Hugh Gibson to be distributed to public, 
school, college, and university libraries 


throughout the country. At the request of 
the Hoover Library, the A.L.A. ran from 
its addressograph plates some thirteen 
thousand labels for distribution of the book. 


Postwar Planning 


Post-W ar Agenda, the latest publication 
of the Planning 
Board, includes the place of the library 
in postwar planning under the heading 
“Development of Service Activities.” 
Carleton B. Joeckel, chairman, A.L.A. 
Committee on Postwar Planning, sent a 


National Resources 


copy to state library leaders and urged 
that state and regional library planning 
committees send news of planning action 
and copies of recommendations and re- 
ports to the committee. 


A.L.A. Grants Received during 1942 


Rockefeller Foundation 


A grant of $25,000 has been given to 
the A.L.A. for the period Oct. 1, 1942, to 
Dec. 31, 1944, for the establishment of a 
central office to handle the Association’s 
international activities. Plans are now 
being made for the organization of this 
office in Washington, D.C. 

The foundation has also made avail- 
able a grant of up to $37,500 toward the 
expenses of producing “A Catalog of 
Books Represented by Library of Con- 
gress Printed Cards Issued to July 31, 
1942,” so that fifty copies may be dis- 
tributed to foreign libraries. 
hundred dollars has been voted to the 
A.L.A. for development of microfilm 
work at the Biblioteca Benjamin Frank- 
lin in Mexico City. 


Seventy-five 


A short-term library school was held in 
Bogota, Colombia, during the past sum- 
mer under the sponsorship of the A.L.A. 
with a grant of $9250 from the Rockefeller 
Foundation and supplementary help from 
the Department of State. Six professors 
went from the United States to give the 
six-week course, which was attended by 
more than eighty students. 

The foundation granted $17,500 to the 
A.L.A. for the Canadian Library Council 
to be used over a three-year period for 
microfilming Canadian newspapers and 
other historical documents and for field 
visits. 

Grants of $50,000 and $60,000 were 
made available in 1941 for the years 1941 
and 1942 for the use of the A.L.A. Com- 
mittee on Aid to Libraries in War Areas 
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to carry out a project involving the pur- 
chase and storage of scientific and schol- 
arly periodicals for distribution to 
European and Asiatic libraries after the 
war. A third grant of $70,000 has been 
voted to enable the committee to continue 
its activities for 1943. 

A grant of $3800 to A.L.A. made pos- 
sible the sending of a trained cataloger to 
Guadalajara, Mexico, to undertake the 
cataloging of the Jalisco State Library. 


Carnegie Corporation 


A grant of $40,000 has been voted to 
the A.L.A. by the Carnegie Corporation 
for support of emergency library activities, 
including a proposed series of institutes on 
war problems for librarians to be held 
throughout the country. Five thousand 
dollars has been made available to the 
A.L.A. to be used in providing collections 
of technical, scientific, and reference books 
for existing civilian libraries in Alaska. 
This was an incidental recommendation in 
a report on Alaskan libraries with special 
reference to the needs of the armed forces 
made by Edgar S. Robinson and presented 
to the Carriegie Corporation. The cor- 
poration has voted $20,000 directly to the 
Canadian Library Council to be used over 
a five-year period for the establishment 
and functioning of the council, contingent 
on the presentation by the council of a 
satisfactory plan of operation. 


* 


* 
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Other Grants 


The Books for Latin America Project 
is being carried on by the A.L.A. in ¢o- 
operation with the Office of the Coordina- 
tor of Inter-American Affairs and the 
Department of State. Under this project 
more than $100,000 worth of books by 
U.S. authors will be supplied to selected 
Latin American libraries. 

The Biblioteca Benjamin Franklin in 
Mexico City, which was opened to the 
public in April, was made possible by a 
grant of $82,500 from the Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs to 
the A.L.A. 

Publication of a reading list on racial 
problems has been made possible by a grant 
of $800 from the Julius Rosenwald Fund. 
The list, being compiled by Alain Locke 
of Howard University, is scheduled for 
publication early in 1943. 

Two thousand dollars was made avail- 
able by the National Resources Planning 
Board to the A.L.A. Committee on Post- 
war Planning for the purpose of develop- 
A confiden- 
tial report for the N.R.P.B. was prepared 


ing public library standards. 


by the committee. 

Several other projects for which grants 
were received from various sources in 
previous years are still in operation at the 


present time. 


* 


The best way to get facts to the people is to place them where they will be read with 


reliance upon their truth. 


KENT COOPER 
In Barriers Down 


A.L.A. NEWS 


School Library Wartime Study 


To AID SCHOOL LIBRARIES in adjusting 
their activities effectively, a study of war- 
time school library services is being made 
by the A.L.A. with the aid of a small grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York. Dr. Helen L. Butler is making 
the study by some field trips and by in- 
quiries through correspondence. ‘The ad- 
visory committee for the study is Ruth M. 
Ersted, president of the Division of Li- 
braries for Children and Young People; 
Lois Townley Place, chairman of the 
School Libraries Section; and Mildred L. 
Batchelder, chief of the Headquarters 
School and Children’s Library Division. 
Findings of the study will be made avail- 
able through the 4.L.4. Bulletin and 
through state and national library and 
educational magazines. 


Films Aid Discussion 


WE ARE DELIGHTED to be able to report 
that in our opinion the film forum went 
beautifully and was felt by the audience and 
by the university administration as well to 
have been a decidedly successful project and 
a stimulating group experience. 


Thus reports Mrs. Dorothy W. Toles, of 
Atlanta University Library School, about 
one of the film forums held this fall 
in connection with the People’s Institute, 
an adult education project of Atlanta Uni- 
versity. ‘The entire series was successful. 
Topics of the film forums included: 
“Background of the War,” “Books as 
Weapons,” “China at War,” “Russia at 
War.” 

Mendham Free Public Library (New 
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Jersey) is sponsoring a series of film 
forums from November to May. Mrs. 
H. P. Eyrick, librarian, has found com- 
munity organizations eager to help. 

Savannah Public Library (Georgia) 
began film forums in December, and Mrs. 
Ola M. Wyeth, librarian, reports that 
enthusiasm is running high. The Car- 
negie Library of Savannah is having “re- 
peat performances” the day after each 
program in the public library. 

These are only a few of the libraries 
that are having film forums during 1943. 
The Film Forum Project, sponsored by 
the A.L.A., A.A.A.E., American Associa- 
tion of Applied Psychology, and the Ameri- 
can Film Center, will finish expending its 
grant this year. If you want to use films 
to promote discussion and reading on cur- 
rent issues, write to Film Forums, 525 W. 
120th St., New York City, for informa- 
tion and assistance in planning and financ- 
ing a program. 

Mary Etta Townes 
Executive Assistant 


College and Research Libraries 

IN VIEW OF TRANSPORTATION DIFFI- 
CULTIES, librarians, like other professional 
groups, are making drastic changes in 
their plans for travel. The opportunity 
to hold state, regional, and national meet- 
ings will be materially affected for the 
duration of the war. 

How can we make the best of this situ- 
ation? It would be regrettable if a trans- 
portation problem prevented members of 
a profession such as ours from interchang- 
ing ideas as we are accustomed to do. 
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A suggestion comes from the editors of 
College and Research Libraries, the of- 
ficial organ of the Association of College 
and Reference Libraries. It is addressed 
especially to college and reference librar- 
ians, but the principle has a wider appli- 
cation. It is that college and reference 
librarians substitute discussions in their 
journal for public discussions at regular 
meetings. 

This proposal offers a means of coping 
successfully with the transportation prob- 
lem. Accordingly, word has gone out to 
those who would ordinarily be in charge of 
programs, asking them to go ahead and 
have discussions of timely interest to li- 
brarians. The purpose of this statement, 
addressed to a wider audience, is to call 
to the attention of all college and refer- 
ence librarians the efforts that are being 
made to continue professional intercom- 
munication under adverse conditions. 

While the planning of discussions for 
possible publication in College and Re- 
search Libraries has many points in com- 
mon with planning regular programs, 
there are two differences that should be 
clearly pointed out. The first is that all 
papers submitted to College and Research 
Libraries will, of course, have to be writ- 
ten out in full. They should be complete 
in every detail and ready to go to the 
printer. The second is that competition 
for space will mean that probably some of 
For 
the guidance of those who plan the discus- 


the papers will not be published. 


sions and of those who write the papers, 
the editors have listed the following as 
among the most important questions in 
terms of which papers will be selected for 
publication: 

1. Does the paper, when considered along 


with others available for use, help cover the 


field of work represented by College and Re- 


search Libraries? 


2. Does the discussion have substance, 
point? Is it a real contribution? 

3. Is the method of treatment sound? 
Is it a good prose composition ? 

4. Does it contribute anything not already 
to be found in library literature? ' 
5. Do we have space for it? 

long or unnecessarily long? 


Is it too 


Doubtless many college and reference 
librarians not now subscribing to College 
and Research Libraries will wish to make 
sure they receive the forthcoming issues 
these special 
problems ordinarily dealt with in confer- 


containing discussions of 


ence programs. Subscriptions may be 
placed with the American Library Associa- 
tion, at a rate of two dollars to A.C.R.L. 
members and of three dollars to others. 
Mase L. Conat, 4.C.R.L. President 


A.L.A. Staff Change 


On JANUARY 4 Amelia Kearns became 
Assistant to the Chief of the Publishing 
Department. She received her A.B. from 
Clarke College and her B.S. in L.S. from 
the University of Illinois Library School. 
Before entering library work Miss Kearns 
had experience in teaching and editorial 
work. She has been a high school librarian 
and most recently was in charge of the spe- 
cial reading room for freshman students 
at the University of Illinois Library. 


Rockefeller Grants 

THE ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION has 
recently provided a grant of thirteen thou- 
sand dollars toward the development of a 
union catalog of library materials in 
Mexico by the Benjamin Franklin Library 
and a grant of $27,500 toward the devel- 
opment of the Library school in Sao Paulo. 
Dr. Rubens Borba de Moraes of the Sao 
Paulo Municipal Library is the director of 


the school. 











THE CLEARING HOUSE 
Brief News of General Interest 


Publicity Budget Figures 
Requested 


A LIBRARIAN has written to the A.L.A. 
Public Relations Division, asking for 
figures on publicity budgets in other li- 
braries. 

Data on this subject have not been col- 
lected and would be valuable not only in 
answering such requests but also in se- 
curing figures for average publicity budg- 
ets in cities in various population groups. 
Librarians in charge of public relations 
are asked to send a statement of their an- 
nual publicity budgets to the Public Re- 
lations Division. 


Trustees Cited 


AT ITS MEETING in October the Ohio 
Library Association awarded citations of 
merit to Mrs. Elsie Bennett Wilson, of 
Medina, and James J. Weadock, Jr., of 
Lima. This is the first year that the Ohio 
Library Association has awarded citations 
to its trustees. 


Directory of Kansas Librarians 


THE Kansas Library Association has 
recently issued a Directory of Kansas Li- 
brarians, 1942. The directory was pre- 
pared by the Junior Members Section of 
the association. It includes the consti- 
tution and a list of the officers of the 
Kansas Library Association and an alpha- 
betical list of Kansas librarians. It is 
available from the Abbey Student Press, 
Atchison, Kan., for fifty cents. 


Code for Cataloging Music 


THe Music Lisprary ASSOCIATION 
has issued chapters four and five of its 
forthcoming “Code for Cataloging Mu- 
sic.” The chapters are on “Collation” 
and “Notes” and are available from 
Catherine V. Nimitz, Public Library, 
Washington, D.C., for fifty cents. 

These two chapters complete the pre- 
liminary version of the code. LEarlier 
chapters were on “Entry and Heading,” 
“Title,” “Imprint,” and a supplementary 
chapter on the cataloging of phonograph 
records. The Music Library Association 
is offering the entire code at $1.75 while 


the supply of individual chapters lasts. 


Book-of-the-Month Club News 
THE Book-of-the-Month Club is will- 


ing to make available to school librarians 
its monthly publication, Book-of-the- 
Month Club News. The club has re- 
cently organized an educational department 
to render service to the teacher and school 
librarian. Book-of-the-Month Club News 
may be secured by addressing the Book- 
of-the-Month Club, 385 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 


Children’s Book Award 


THE Lisrary AssociaATION (Great 
Britain) awarded the Carnegie Medal for 
an outstanding book for children published 
in 1941 to Mary Treadgold for her book, 
We Couldn’t Leave Dinah (Jonathan 


Cape). This story of Nazi occupation of 
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one of the Anglo-French islands and of 
two English children who did not get 
away has been published in this country 
by Doubleday with the title Left Till 
Called For. 


Radio Publicity Aid 

LIBRARIANS interested in presenting 
their library’s services to the public by 
radio will want to order a copy of Radio, 
Your Station and.Y ou from the publishers, 
Association of the Junior Leagues of 
America, Inc., Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York City. The price is forty cents. The 
pamphlet has been compiled as a text for 
local Junior Leagues which are planning 
and producing radio programs. It is based 
on amateur experience and incorporates 
certain methods of professional procedure 
which can be adopted by amateurs. There 
are chapters on program planning, relation- 
ships with radio stations, methods of sur- 
veying results, and script writing. 


Integration of Public Library 
Services 


LIBRARIANS in metropolitan areas and 
others concerned with coordination will be 
interested in a study by Ronald M. 
Ketcham on Integration of Public Library 
Services in the Los Angeles Area, pub- 
lished in mimeographed form at seventy- 
five cents by the Bureau of Governmental 
Research, University of California at Los 
Angeles, of which Mr. Ketcham is a re- 
search assistant. The investigation cov- 
ered the history, organization, financial 
structure, and inter-relationships of the 
twenty-three public library agencies in the 
county, with emphasis on the largest—the 
Los Angeles City and County Libraries. 







University of Chicago 

Fellowships 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO will 
offer three fellowships of one thousand) 
dollars each for the academic year 1943) 
44 in its Graduate Library School. Ap. 
plications must be in the hands of the! 
Dean of the Graduate Library Schoo! on 
or before March 1, 1943. Applicants 
should possess a bachelor’s degree equiva 
lent, or approximately equivalent, to that 
conferred by leading colleges and univers 
sities; should have completed at least one® 
year in an accredited library school; andy 
should have had at least one year of lie} 
brary experience under approved condi- 
tions. In addition to the above require 
ments, special consideration will be given 
to publications and manuscripts showing 
special ability on the part of candidates to™ 
conduct original studies. : 

Forms to be used in making application 
for admission and for fellowships may be 
obtained by writing the Graduate Library] 
School, University of Chicago. 


Aids for Schools 


Planning Schools for Tomorrow—The 
Issues Involved, John Guy Fowlkes 
U.S. Office of Education Leaflet no. 64 


Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 


ton, D.C. 104. 
Wartime Handbook for Education, 
National Education Association, 1201 


Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, D.G9 
15¢. 
What the Schools Should Teach im 


Educational Policies Commis 
Association, 


W artime. 


sion. National Education 


10¢. 


